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From “Penns and Peningtons.” 
THOMAS ELLWOOD IN PRISON. 
(Continued from page 804.) 


“On the Seventh day he went down again 
as usual to Chalfant; and in discourse gave an 
account of my imprisonment. Whereupon, on 
his return the Second-day following, my affec- 
tionate. friend Mary Penington sent me forty 
shillings, which he soon after brought me. 
Not many days after this I received twenty 
shillings from my father, who, understanding [ 
was a prisoner in Bridewell, sent me this 
money to support me there. Now was my 
pocket, from the lowest ebb, risen to a full 
tide. I was at the brink of want, next door to 
nothing, yet my confidence did not fail nor my 
faith stagger; and on a sudden came plentiful 
supplies, shower upon shower, so that I abound- 
ed; yet in humility could say, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doings.’ And without defrauding any 
of the instruments of the acknowledgments due 
unto them, mine eye looked over and beyond 
them to my Heavenly Father, whom I saw was 
the author thereof, and with thankful heart I 
returned praises and thanksgivings to Him. 
And this goodness of the Lord to me I thus 
record, to the end that all into whose hands 
this may come may be encouraged to trust in 
Him whose mercy is over all his works, and 
who is indeed a God near at hand to help in 
the needful time. Now I durst venture myself 
into the club to which I had been invited, 
and accordingly (having by this time gained 
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acquaintance with them) took an opportunity 


to cast myself among them ; and thenceforward, 
so long as we continued prisoners together I 
was one of their mess. 

“ The chief thing I now wanted was employ- 
ment, which scarcely any, wanted but myself, 
for the rest of my company were generally 
tradesmen, and of such trades as could set 
themselves to work there. Of these, divers 
were tailors—some masters, some journeymen 
—and with these | most inclined to settle. 
But because I was too much a novice in their 
art to be trusted with any of their work, I got 
work from a hosier in Cheapside; which was to 
make night-waistcoats of red and yellow flannel, 
for women and children. And with this I enter- 
ed myself among the tailors, sitting cross-legged 
as they did; and so spent those leisure hours 
with innocency and pleasure, which want of 
business would have made tedious.” 

Thus circumstanced, these prisoners were 
contioued in Bridewell for two months, without 
being brought before any magistrate to have 
accusation made against them. And when at 
last they were brought up, it seemed merely to 
have the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
tendered. The prisoners complained of the 
illegality of their imprisonment, and desired to 
know what they had lain so long in prison for. 
To this the Recorder replied, “If you thiok 
you have been wrongfully imprisoned you 
have your remedy at law, and may take it if 
you think it worth your while. The court 
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may send for any man out of the street, and 
tender him the oath; so we take no notice of 
bow you came hither, but, finding you here, 
we tender you the oath of allegiance, which if 
you refuse to take we shall commit you, and at 
length premunire you.” Accordingly, as each 
of the I’riends was brought up, and declined to 
take the oaths, he was set aside and another 
called. The final process of declaring them 
outlaws, to be imprisoned for life, was left for 
a future occasion. When all were gone over, 
instead of being sent back to Bridewell, they 
were committed to Newgate, where a circum- 
stance occurred which [| shall leave Thomas 
Ellwood to narrate. His description brings 
strikingly before us the crowded state of the 
Loudon prisons, showing the recklessness of 
that spirit of religious persecution which filled 
them. No marvel that, eventually, at its cul- 
mination, plague and pestilence swept over the 
city. He says:— 

“When we came to Newgate we found that 
side of the prison very full of Friends, who 
were prisoners there before us; as indeed were 
all the other parts of that prison, and most of 
the other prisons about the town; and our ad- 
dition caused a still greater throng on that side 
of Newgate. We had the liberty of the hall, 
which is on the first story over the gate, and 
which in the daytime is common to all the prison- 
ers on that side, felons as well as others. But in 
the night we all lodged in one room, which 
was large and round, having in the middle of 
it a great pillar of oaken timber, which bore up 
the chapel that is over it. To this pillar we 
fastened our hammocks at one end, and to the 
opposite wall on the other end, quite round the 
room, in three stories one over the other; so 
that they who lay in the upper and middle row 
of hammocks were obliged to go to bed first, 
becanse they were to climb up to the higher 
by getting into the lower ones. And under 
the lower range of hammocks, by the wall 
sides, were laid beds upon the floor, in which 
the sick and weak prisoners lay. There were 
many sick and some very weak, aud though we 
were not long there, one of our fellow- prisoners 
died. 

“The body of the deceased, being laid out 
and put in a coffin, was set in a room called 
‘The Lodge,’ that the coroner might inquire 
into the cause of his death. The manner of 
their doing it is this. As soon as the coroner 
is come, the turnkeys run into the street under 
the gate, and seize upon every man that passes 
till they have got enough to make up the 
coroner’s inquest. It so happened at this 
time, that they lighted on an ancient man, a 
grave citizen, who was trudging through the 
gate in great haste, and him they laid hold on, 
telling him he must come in and serve upon 
the inquest. He pleaded hard, begged and 
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besought them to let him go, assuring them he 
was going on very urgent business. But they 
were deaf to all entreaties. When they had 
got their complement, and were shut in together, 
the others said to this ancient man, ‘Come, 
father, you are the oldest among us; you shall 
be our foreman.’ When the coroner had 
sworn the jury, the coffin was uncovered, that 
they might look upon the body. But the old 
man said to them, ‘To what purpose do you 
show us a dead body here? You would not 
have us think that this man died in this room! 
How shall we be able to judge how this man 
came by his death, unless we see the place 
where he died, and where he hath been kept 
prisoner before he died? How know we but 
that the incommodiousness of the place wherein 
he was kept may have occasioned his death ? 
Therefore show us the place wherein this man 
died.’ 

This much displeased the keepers, and they 
began to bavter the old man, thinking to beat 
him off it. But he stood up tightly to them: 
‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘though you made a 
fool of me in bringing me hither, ye shall not 
find me achild now I am here. Mistake not; 
for I understand my place and your duty; and 
I require you to conduct me and my brethren 
to the place where this man died. Refuse it at 
your peril!’ They now wished they had let 
the old man go about his business, rather than 


by troubling him have brought this trouble on 


themselves. But when he persisted in his 
resolution, the coroner told them they must 
show him the place. 

“Tt was evening when they began, and by 
this time it was bed-time with us, so that we 
had taken down our hammocks, which in the 
day hung by the walls, and had made them 
ready to go into and were undressing, when on 
a sudden we heard a great noise of tongues and 
trampling of feet coming towards us. By and 
by one of the turnkeys, opening our door, said : 
‘Hold! hold! do not undress; here is the 
coroner’s inquest coming to see you.’ Ag soon 
as they were come tothe door (for within it 
there was ecarcely room for them to come) the 
foreman who led them, lifting up his hands, 
said: ‘ Lord bless me, what a sight is here! I 
did not think there had been so much cruelty 
in the hearts of Englishmen to use Englishmen 
in this manner! We need not now question,’ 
said he to the rest of the jury, ‘how this man 
came by his death ; we may rather wonder that 
they are not all dead, for this place is enough 
to breed an infection among them. Well,’ 
added he, ‘if it please God to lengthen my life 
till to-morrow, I will find means to let the 
King know how his subjects are dealt with 
here.’ . 

“‘Whether he did so or not I cannot tell; . 
but I am apt to think he applied himself to the 
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mayor or the sheriffs of London; for the next 
day one of the sheriffs, called Sir William 


1663 had passed, all the prison doors of the 
metropolis were opened, and the Quaker pris- 


Turner, a woollen draper in Paul’s-yard, came, | oners suffered to return home. But the respite 


and ordering the porter of Bridewell to attend 
him to Newgate, sent up a turnkey amongst us, 
to bid all the Bridewell prisoners come down to 
him; for they knew us not, but we knew our 
own company. Beiag come before him in the 
press-yard, he looked kindly on us, and spake 
courteously to us. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I 
understand the prison is very full, and I am 
sorry for it. I wish it were in my power to 
release you and the rest of your frieads who 
are in it. But, since [ canaot do that, I am 
willing to do what I can for you. And there- 
fore [am here to inquire how it is. I would 
now have all you who came from Bridewell | 
return thither again, which will give better | 
accommodation to you; and your removal will 
give more room to those that are left behind ; | 
and here is your old keeper, the porter of 
Bridewell, to attend you thither.’ | 
“The sheriff bidding us farewell, the porter | 
of Bridewell came and told us we kuoew| 
our way to Bridewell without him, and he | 
would trust us; therefore he would not stay nor | 
go with us, but left us to take our own time, so 
that we were in before bed-time. Then went 
we up again to our friends in Newgate, and 
gave them an account of what had passed ; and 


was only a short one; their enemies found 
means of again assailing them, and giving the 
King to understand that the city authorities 
and episcopal clergy would not put up with his 
interference in connection with the metropoli- 
tan prisons and their inmates. Till the plague 
came with all its horrors, the King never again 
interfered; but then at last, when pestilence 
had overspread the city, he authoritatively de- 
clared, probably at the instigation of the court 
physicians, that no more Quakers should be 
sent to the metropolitan jails. 

I must allow Thomas Ellwood to finish his 
personal history for 1662 in his own words. 
He says, “ Being now at liberty, I visited my 
friends that were still in prison, and particularly 
I visited my friend and benefactor William 
Penington, at his house; and then went to 
wait upon my master Milton; with whom I 
could not yet propose to enter upon my inter- 
mitted studies, until I had been in Bucking- 
hamshire, to visit my worthy friends Isaac 
Peniugton and his wife, with other Friends in 


,that country. Thither therefore L betook 


myself, aud the weather being frosty, and the 
ways by that means clean and good, I walked 
it through in a day, and was received by my 


having taken a solemn leave of them, we made friends with such demonstrations of kindness as 
up our packs to be gone. made my journey every way pleasant to me. 
‘‘We walked two and two abreast, through; ‘I had intended only a visit hither, and 
the Old Bailey into Flect-street, and so to therefure purposed, after I had staid a few days, 
Old Bridewell. It being about the middle of the to return to my lodging and former course in 
afternoon, and the streets pretty full of people, | London; but Providence ordered it otherwise. 
both the shop-keepers at their doors and pas-! Isaac Penington had at that time two sons and 
sengers in the way would sop us, and ask one daughter, all then very young; of whom 
what we were, and whither we were going. ' the eldest son, John Penington, and the daugh- 
When we told them we were prisoners going ter, Mary, the wife of Daniel Wharley, are yet 
from one prison to another, from Newgate to; living while I write this. And being himself 
Bridewell, ‘What! said they; ‘ without a/ both skilful and curious in pronunciation, their 
keeper?’ ‘No,’ said we, ‘for our word which | father was very desirous to have them well 
we have given is our keeper.’ ”’ grounded in the rudiments of the English 
This was indeed a welcome change to the| tongue; to which end he had sent for a man out 
Bridewell prisoners, though in connection with | of Laucashire, whom he had heard of, and who 
it Thomas Ellwood felt deep sorrow in leaving | was undoubtedly the most accurate English 
behiad in Newgate some of his very dear friends, | teacher that ever | met with or have heard of, 
especially Edward Burrough, who, though a} His name was Richard Bradley. But as he 
young able man when sent there, in a few| pretended no higher than the Knglish tongue, 
weeks from this time fell a victim to the| and had led them to the highest improvement 
pestilential atmosphere of the place. Just aj they were capable of in that, he had taken his 
few days before his death the Bridewell prison- | leave of them, aud gone to London to teach an’ 
ers were liberated, without any further exam-| Eaylish school of Friends’ children there. 
ination or explanation; the probable inference | This put my friend toa fresh strait. He had 
being that the King had iuterfered on having | sought for a new teacher to iastract his chil- 
had his attention drawn to it by the earnest|dren in the Latin tongue, but had not yet 
appeal of Margaret Foil. Her letter to the|found one. Wherefore, one evening, as we 
King at this juncture, and her allusion to the] sat together by the fire in his bedchamber, he 
liberation of the Quaker prisoners, will be| asked me, his wife being by, if I would be so 
found in the sixteenth chapter of The Fells of| kind to him as to stay a while till he could 
Swarthmoor Hall. Before maoy weeks of| hear of such an one as he aimed at, and in the 
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of Latin. 

“This question was not more unexpected 
than surprising to me; the more because it 
seemed directly to thwart my former purpose of 
endeavoring further to improve myself by 
following my studies with my master Milton. 
But the sense [ had of the manifold obligations 
I lay under to these worthy friends of mine 
shut out all reasoning, and disposed my mind 
to an absolute resignation to their desire, that I 
might testify my gratitude, by a willingness to 
do them any friendly service I was capable of. 
And though I questioned my ability to carry 
on the work to its due height, yet as only an 
initiation was proposed, I consented; and left 
not that position till I married, which was in 
the year 1669, near seven years from the time 
I came thither. During which period, having 
the use of my friend’s books as well as of my 
own, I spent much of my leisure hours in 
reading, and not without improvement to my 
private studies; which, with the good success 
of my labors bestowed on tbe children, and the 
agreeable conversation which [ found in the 
= rendered my undertaking the more 
satisfactory. 

*“ But alas! not many days had I been 
there, ere we were almost overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the unexpected loss of Kdward 
Burrough, who was justly very dear to us all. 
This not only good, but great good man, by a 
long, and close, and cruel confinement in New- 
gate, was taken away by sudden death, to the 
uoutterable grief of very many, and the | 
unspeakable loss of the Church of Christ in 
general.” 

Thomas Ellwood gave expression to his sor- 
row in sundry verses on the death of his vene- 
rated friend, one of which was an acrostic, 
Ellwood’s Lament for his endeared Edward 
Burrough, for which the reader is referred to 
the author’s autobiography. 





A religious education does not consist in 
teaching children those abstract opinions and 
epeculations which have given rise to unprofit- 
able disputations, nor in directing them to 
creeds and confessions of faith which man has 
set up for a standard of religion, because such 
a course is calculated to darken the spiritual 
understanding and oppose the full development 
of the spiritual nature which Christianity is in- 
tended to produce. The minds of children 
should be directed to principles, not opinions ; 


meantime enter his children in the rudiments |important truths, they learn to cultivate an 
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acquaintance with themselves, and understand 
their relation as accountable creatures to the 
Author of their being. JOHN JACKSON. 


—_— oo 
MORTALITY. 
BY S. M. JANNEY. 


When the good and the gifted, whom we 
have long regarded as the servants of the Most 
High and the friends of humanity, are called 
away by death, we cannot repress a feeling of 
deep regret, although we may be conscious that 
our loss is their gain. It is reported that when 
John Quincy Adams, in his old age, had de- 
livered one of his great speeches, a steasboat 
captain who was present exclaimed, in admira- 
tion, “ O that we could put that engine into a 
new bull!” 

The desire thus manifested to retain among 
us, for the benefit of humanity, those gifted 
minds whose wisdom and virtue have shed a 
lustre over their lives, is, 1 suppose, very 
generally felt, and doubtless is often accompa- 
nied by a feeling of sadness to think that the 
inevitable hour draws nigh when death will 
claim his victim and dust shall return to dust. 

If this world were the only scene of our ex- — 
istence, and death the end of our race, then in- 
deed there would be cause to repine at the loss 
of those whose long experience and accumu- 
lated knowledge have fitted them to be the 
leaders and counsellors of nations; but still 
more for those virtuous and gifted minds, who 
in the prime of life and in the midst of their 
usefulness are snatched away by death. But 
when we view this subject in the light of the 
soul’s immortality, and the glorious future re- 
vealed in the gospel of Christ, we discover 
that this life is only the infaney of our being,— 
the preparatory stage,—where we are placed to 
be educated for the duties and enjoyments of a 
higher sphere. 

Like seedlings in a nursery, human souls are 
placed here, to be grafted with a heavenly 
es that will enable them to bear fruit 

orever in the Paradise of God. The appro- 
priate time for them to be transplanted from 
earth to heaven is known to Him ouly who 
placed them here and who supplies them with 
all that is needed for their growth and fruitful- 
ness. But the soul may be grafted with evil 
instead of good, and then the fruits brought 
forth will correspond with the earthly nature 
that gains control. 

It is a solemn consideration that all the bu- 





to the heavenly operations of Truth, and not | man family, while in this state of being, are 
to words and theories about them. The truths| receiving an education; some in virtue, and 
of religion are all plain and simple, easy to be | others in vice. In infancy the soul is unpol- 
understood, as the soul by obedience advances | luted, but human nature has propensities 
in righteousness, and is prepared to receive | which, if not restrained by divine grace, will 
and obey new disclosures of the Divine will.|lead to sin, and “sin when it is finished 
As the minds of children are directed to these | bringeth furthdeath.” This death, or depriva- 
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tion of divine life in the soul, must, so long as 
it continues, exclude the impenitent from the 
only source of pure and lasting happiness. 
The apostle Paul in addressing the Corinthians 
says, ‘We are laborers together with God; 
ye are God’s husbandry.” I have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” 

The noblest employment in which a human 
being can be engaged, is to be a co-laborer with 
the Author of all good, in planting and water- 
ing the principles of righteousness. This 
work is not confined to those who are called to 
the Gospel ministry; it is common to all the 
servants of the Lord; for to every one he will 
assiga a sphere of labor, and to each will 
give a liberal reward. There is in every com- 
munity a great field for varied and useful 
labor,—to instruct the young and the ignorant, 
to elevate the degraded, to comfort the mourn- 
ers, to visit the sick and to relieve the indigent. 
These and other kindred works of charity 
bring the reward of peace and promote the 
growth of those benevolent affections which en- 
rich the soul. 

When we see those who have been fruitful 
in good works called away from the toils of 
time to the rewards of eternity, let us not be 
discouraged; for the same Good Being who 
qualified them for His service, can and will 
qualify others, and cause a succession of stand- 
ard bearers in His church. In connection with 
this subject, I have remembered with instruc- 
tion the early religious experience of John 
Fothergill. During his minority, the meeting 
to which he belonged was favored with the ser- 
vices of an ancient and truly valuable minister, 
and the query often arose in the mind of John 
Fothergill, “ How shall we do, and what will 
become of us when he dies?” This led him to 
consider the means by which that minister be- 
came so valuable, and he saw that others, by 
obedience to the teachings of divine life and 
power, would be fitted for similar services. 
The minister on whom, perhaps, they leaned 
too much, being removed by death, there was 
soon after an abounding of divine life in the 
meeting, and within two. years five persons ap- 
peared as ministers of the Gospel, to the satis- 
faction and comfort of their friends. Among 
these John Fothergill was one, who became 
afterwards widely known and highly appreciated 
for his spiritual gift.* 

senescent 

Two persons cannot mutually impart their 
knowledge or compare and reetify their conelu. 
sions, unless both attend to the true intent and 
force of language. ... I hold it as a great 
point in self education that the student should 
be continually engaged in forming exact ideas, 
and in expressing them clearly by language. 








* History of Friends, vol. iii. pp. 42, 43. 





































Such practice insensibly opposes any tendency 
to exaggeration or mistake, and increases the 
sense and love of truth in every part of life. 


ascsitinastiacitliliillgintnctis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Our country at this time is flooded, as it 


were, with newspapers, novels, and other un- 
profitable publications, calculated to attract the 
attention aod enlist the feelings of our youth 
and those of riper age, who do not feel re- 
strained from the perusal of those popular pro- 
ductions. It is theretore highly important that 
the younger part especially of the reading 
community should be supplied with books 
adapted to their mental capacity, and abound- 
ing io subjects tending to enlighten and expand 
the intellect and promote advancement ia the 
way of happiness and peace. 


As many members of the Society of Friends 


are too little acquainted with its principles, 
testimonies and discipline, it was pleasing to 
me to find a work entitled the “ Young Friend’s 
Manual’ had been published, not doubting 
from the well-known charaeter of the author 
and the title of the work, that it would in 
good measure supply what was wanting ; and 
since reading it [ can say, with a few excep- 
tions, my avticipations are realized. These 
exceptions are as follows, viz.: In the work 
under review it is asserted, ‘against music in 
itself, Friends, as a Society, have no testimony. 
Their testimony is against its abuse in those 
practices with which it is often accompanied.” 
The Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
advises thus: ‘‘ As our time passeth swiftly away, 
and our delight ought to be in the law of the 
Lord, it is advised that a watchful care be ex- 
ercised over our youth to prevent their going to 
stage-plays, horse-races, music, dancing, and 
such vain sports and pastimes.” In the Dis- 
cipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting it says, 


“ Friends are affectionately exhorted to watch 


carefully over the youth and others of our So- 


ciety who may be so inclined, to prevent them 


from frequenting stage-plays, horse-races, music, 
dancing, and other vain sports and amusements.” 


Music is included in the Disciplioe of both 
Yearly Meetings among the “ vain amuse- 
ments,” and nothing said, as in the ‘* Manual” 
about its ‘‘ whuse’’—nor can we s«ppose that in 
using the word ‘‘ frequenting” in the Discipline, 
it was meant to give liberty sometimes to indulge 
in any vain amusements. 

The Discipline further states in relation to 
those amusements quoted above, that ‘“ those 
practices have the tendency to alienate the 
mind from the counsel of Divine wisdom, and 
to foster those impure dispositions which lead 
to debauchery and wickedness.” 

How do these sentiments and advices of the 
body of Friends agree with the further asser- 
tion in the “ Manual,” viz., ‘‘ the quality of being 
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gratified with melody is a most important 
element,in developing, refining, and elevating 
the soul, and fitting ,it for the performance of 
some of its most important functions and duties 
of life.” But then, again, it is stated in the 
‘¢ Manual,” “ nevertheless, there is a state at- 
tainable in sweet. communion with God, where 
music of any artificial kind would be rather an 
annoyance than a gratification.” 
How then 1s it that this “important ele- 
ment” in “elevating the soul’ becomes ao 
‘‘annoyance” when the soul becomes thus 
elevated? If the quality of being gratified 
with music, according to the “ Manual,” is so 
important an element, it is strange to me that 
| its cultivation has not been highly recom- 
mended by Jesus Christ or his apostles the 
great reformers in former ages, George Fox or 
some of our early faithful Friends, or Job 
Scott or Elias Hicks of more modern times. 

Can the still small voice we profess to listen 
to be better beard where there is music? Is the 
highest enjoyment of a rational, intelligent being 
experienced by listening to unmeanirg sounds ? 
Is that which is used to drown the feelings of 
the warrior in his march to kill his fellow man 
in battle the effect of a “ perfect organization 
resulting in refining and elevating the soul? 
Is that which is considered so important an at- 
tendant of all extravagant parades, civil and 
military, and an important accompaniment of 
all the vain exhibitions so popular in our day,— 
I say, is that the result of the development of 
that important element which if we do not pos- 
sess, our organization is defective ? 

Whilst indulgiag in music may be econ- 
sidered an innocent amusement compared with 
many others, yet considering the time occupied 
in its study and practice, and the expense of 
costly instruments, that it is not particularly 
beneficial to health, but a mere pastime, I be- 
lieve the Society of Friends consistently ad- 
vise against it as an unprofitable amusement. 

It is also asserted in the work under re- 
view, that “plainness or simplicity of dress 
has no connection with any peculiar mode or 
color.” Although this is the author’s senti- 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting give a different 
view of it, which says, “advised 
Friends avoid all kinds of stuffs, colors and 
dress that are calculated more to please a vain 
and wanton mind, than for real usefulness.” 


Philad-lphia, 1st mo 27th, 1868. T. W. 


———_~-~<0n — 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
In No. 38 of the Intelligencer, reference 
| is made to the recent publication of the 
“Young Friends’ Manual,’ which you “ com- 
mend to the notice of Friends as a work caleu- 
lated to meet a want which has been felt in 
many places.” I have read the work with 
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ment, I think the advices in the Discipline of 


that all | J°Y 









much interest ; the author’s name being suffic- 
ient to attract attention to it, and give influ- 
ence to the views he has advanced on the 
different subjects he has treated upon. 
chapter will commend itself to many Friends 
who will be gratified to have such good author- 
ity to sustain them in their course. I allude 
to the remarks on music, and dress and address, 
which I regretted had been treated in the 
manner they were. . 


One 


“ At no time have circumstances more loudly 


called upon us than they now do, to review the 
ground on which we stand in relation to music. 
In the present day, music is a theme of almost 
constant conversation and extravagant eulogy. 
The young hear its praise with pleasure, and 
the aged listen in silence; so that in some 
families there is danger that our festimony 
against its use should either be trodden under 
fuot, or cast into utter oblivion.” 


In looking over some numbers of “ Friends’ 


intelligencer,” my attention was arrested by 
an article on Musie, in the &th volume, first 
page, over the signature of “ Aquila,”(a highly 
valued friend recently deceased,) from which 
the above is an.extract. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 


die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 


The simple yet striking idea embraced in the 


above figure comprehends the foundation prin- 
ciple (if I may use the term) of the Society of 


Friends. We have implanted within us a germ 


of Divinity, and this germ can never grow un- 


til we are brought into a submissive or passive 
state, analagous to the grain sown in the 
ground. The “corn of wheat” must die before 
the germ can burst forth and bear fruit. This 
is in conformity with another metaphor used by 
Jesus, that “except a man be born again, be 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” John iii. 3. 
The apostle Paul declared, “I die daily.’”’ 1 Cor. 
xv. 31. Why did he rejoice in this? Because, 
as he realized this death of self, the Divine life 
within him grew stronger and stronger, until in 
this daily death there was known the hope of 
life everlasting, and he finished his course with 
oy. 

When we consider that these quotations from 
John were the language of inspiration, and that 
the ways of the Lord are unchangeable, and re- 
member that holy men in every age of the world 
(as far as history informs us) have realized this 
death of the creaturely will, can we expect an 
exemption from the path of self-denial and yet 
hope for the glorious reward that they obtained? 
Is there not need for us individually to bow in 
submission to the regenerating influences that 
God has thrown around us—to surrender our 
wills to His will—to know His love to flow into 
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our hearts, casting out all fear, that thus we 
may cultivate the germ of Divinity within us 
until it overshadows all the animal nature, and 
becomes the master spirit, having dominion 
over all our desires, and directing us in every 
good word and work. 

On comparing primitive Friends with primi- 
tive Christians, we find them almost identical 
in faith. They alike labored to enter into the 
“ gity not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens,” and regarded not the sacrifices and 
sufferings it cost them. But many of this age, 
while greatly desirous of wearing the crown, 
are counting the cost and trying to devise some 
easier way We want to be set down, some on the 
right hand and some on the left hand, in Christ’s 
kingdom. But are we able to drink of the cup 
which He drank of? Are we prepared, like 
the apostle Paul, to die daily to accomplish 
this blessed end ? 

May not the inquiry be, Is knowledge want- 
ed among us, or is it faithfulness to what we 
already know that is needed ? 

Byberry, 1st mo. 31, 1868. 


a 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL RELIGION. 
BY FRANCIS FRITH. 
What are their distinctions? How far can 


_they be disconnected ? In what sense, and in 


what degree are they truly and legitimately in- 
dependent of each other? I offer this as a 
fine subject for a thoughtful essay. My space 
will only permit me a few general remarks. 

First, as regards the essential individuality 
of religious life. The Christian dispensation 
undoubtedly extended and deepened this prin- 
ciple. It is but quoting almost literally the 
words of Scripture, to say that, under it, the 
soul of each believer is a distinct temple for 
the worship of God, in which He Himself is 
sole worshipper and priest. There is an isola- 
tion about religious experience which, although 
very grand, and necessary to the idea of a 
thorough, practical religion, is yet very solemn 
—almost appalling! Even the little child 
must walk very much alone, learning his own 
weakness and his heaven-bestowed power; and 
the strong man has often need of all his 
strength to bear his own burden. A man 
may be equally a Christian in the desert as in 
the crowd. 

What, then, do we gain by association as a 
religious body? What obligation rests upon 
me to concern myself with church polity, or 
with the private religion of my fellow-Chris- 
tians? How can these be any portions of my 
own individual religion? Will it be any the 
deeper, quieter, or more availing, by rising to 
the troubled surface to mingle in its tossings 
and itsstorms? Inevitably, and very naturally, 
we shrink into ourselves; and, assuredly, a 
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limited experience of social action does not 
help us. Its responsibilities, its perplexities, 
the clashing of sentiment with men whom we 
love and honor, and, above all, the little that 
we seem likely to accomplish, are enough to 
make “ Quietists ” of all but the naturally rest- 
less and insensitive, if it be a matter of feeling 
and of choice. 

Ah, my brethren! for how many of you am 
[ not now writing? how many of you would, 
if you dare, and if it were posSble, subside into 
merely individual Christians? How often, 
after a fresh commingling with the elements of 
social religion, do your spirits eagerly fly home 
to their arks, in the depths of the heart? 
How often do they then find some feathers 
ruffled that take time and patience to smooth, 
—someés pulses beating that do not instantly 
subside ? 

Yet, you are not selfish in your religion, nor 
careless of your neighbor's welfare. It may be 
far otherwise!" He was vot an indolent, nor 
an unfeeling religionist, who wrote (paraphras- 
ing, be it remembered, the prophet Jeremiah), 
“Q fora lodge in some vast wilderness,” &c. 
Thankfully have you welcomed, from time to 
time, an impulse to help in ever so trifling a 
degree, an individual or the church. And 
when you have beheld their needs, you bave 
often and earnestly cried, ‘“ Here am I, Lord, 
send me!” Notwithstanding all this, you and 
I are called “ Quietisis ;” and we are rather in- 
clined to accept and love the term, than to 
quarrel with it. Possibly we Friends may have 
cherished an extreme of Quietism, and no won- | 
der, when we see the opposite tefidency so la- 
mentably rife. But, if Quietism be an unsleep- 
ing jealousy, not to run unless we are sent; if 
it be a deep appreciation of the doctrine, 
that “ creaturely activity ” and “ head wisdom ” 
can never do the Lord’s work, nor tend to our 
own substantial good ; then may the day be far 
distant when Friends shall cease to be ‘‘ Quiet- 
ists!” 

But this is, confessedly, an imperfect state- 
ment of the case. We would by no means ig- 
nore the claims of social religion. We know 
well that Reason and Scripture and our own 
convictions torbid that we should regard per- 
sonal safety and happiness as the sole end and 
use of our religion. In the first place, the 
glory of God must be recognized. We were 
created—and surely no less redeemed—for His 
pleasure. ‘True, He has all power, and could, 
if it so pleased him, promote His own glory 
and pleasure by means altogether independent 
of our help. But I will not deny that He has 
clearly ordained that His work upon earth 
shall be promoted by human agencies. Then, 
the individual question is this, What has he 
for me to do? Now [| can safely and confi- 
dently answer a large portion of this question 
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for every man and woman living. Thy first 
and chief and last business is to perfect indi- 
vidual religion! All other work that may be 
assigned to thee is, so to speak, incidental, and 
to a large extent accessary to thy own great 
personal task. I think I may venture to add 
mother general answer: It is in vain for thee 
to look for work abroad until thy affairs are in 
a satisfactory state at home ; else, thou wilt not 
be truly commissioned. Let us not expect it; 
let us not be strfininz our eyes into the dark- 
ness for work to do there—neglecting the ray 
that shines upon our own hearthstones; show- 
ing that our own houses are not yet in order. 
Let us never desert this great and true Quaker 
principle. I am afraid of no social activity 
that oversteps not this boundary. That which 
a really pure-hearted man does publiely, will 
never be much, if anything, to the hurt of the 
Church; that which a man does who is him- 
self but half what he should be is almost cer- 
tain to be,—like his own character—at any 
rate a mixture of right and wrong—of good 
and evil. I know for certain, by the bitter- 
ness of my own feelings, that I have written a 
truth of mighty import. Let us take it earn- 
estly to heart! 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 29, 1868. 





Some time ago, our views were given in re- 
lation to the “growing custom” of obituary 
notices among Fiiends. Having done this, we 
have endeavored to meet the feelings of those 
who seem not to have united with our senti- 
ments, or who in their individual cases have 
forgotten them, and we have often given more 
extended notices of deaths than seemed in our 
judgment to be of general interest. It would 
appear from communications which we have re- 
ceived on this subject, that we are not alone in 
believing that the affection with which our 
friends have been regarded may, upon their re- 
moval, lead to a desire to embalm their memory 
with the narration of their virtues. The hints 
to which we have alluded we offer our readers 
with the hope that they may receive due con- 
sideration. It will be observed that one friend 
brings into view the written and the other oral 
notices of the departed. 

OBITUARY NOTICES. 

It is natural when those we love are consigned 

to their final rest, to speak in terms of praise of 


their lives and conversation. But the query 
presents, is there not a danger that what will 


interest a few of the nearest friends may not be 
edifying to those less interested. The object 
should be in giving publicity to their virtues to 
benefit others. It has occurred to me that when 
any feel a desire to send an obituary notice, 
giving details of the life of a friend, it would 
be well to consider if it will be profitable to 
the general reader, or useful to the surviving 
relatives. In some instances, where individuals 
are widely known, or where they may have been 
eminent for their usefulness and virtues, well- 
written memorials are of general interest. 

We know it will be difficult to draw a line, 
but we have feared that the habit of giving an 
extended notice of deceased friends was grow- 
ing upon us. We know that the dead receive 
no benefit from our eulogy, and if not of general 
interest, the publication of them may be un- 
profitable. I. H. 


EULOGIES. 

There is a growing custom among us of what 
T call obituary adulation, of which I sincerely 
disapprove, and which must be repulsive to sur- 
viving relatives. I have heard so much of it of 
late, that it amounts toa surfeit. I love my dear 
friends too sacredly to want them made the 
subjects of public discourses after they are re- 
moved. My friendships are among my price- 
less jewels that I count my private property. 
Should my life be long or short—(it will be 
short at the longest)—I hope to be allowed to 
rest enshrined in the memory of those who love 
me, when called to leave them; for after all is 
said, it amounts but to this with any of us—that 
we were born on such a day, and were buried 
on such another day. The world cares to know 
but little more of “ the innumerable throng that 
move to the pale realms of shade.” Here and 
there a radiant star shines forth with unusual 
brightness—but we are too apt to magnify the 
orbs that light up our little horizon. _ 


“‘ SANITARIUM.”—No benevolent organiza- 
tion appears to us to be more deserving public 
sympathy and encouragement, than the “ Citi- 
zens’ Association for the Relief of Inebriates.” 
The deplorable increase of crime, originating 
in the indulgence of alcoholic stimulants, calls 
loudly for well directed efforts, to save the un- 
happy victims who, by yielding to temptation, 
have acquired the demoralizing habit of imbib- 
ing the deadly poison. 

This call has not been heard in vain, as is 
proved by the erection of a Hospital for the 
benevolent purpose of shielding from their 
subtle enemy this class of our feilow men. 
The “Sanitarium” is now proffering its pre- 
serving and restoring influences to such as are 
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laboring under this terrible malady. May they 
enter its walls with the prayerful desire to be 
healed—and can we not believe it will be to 
those who thus enter, in accordance with their 
faith. 

We exstract the following statement from 
an interesting report by Joseph Parrish, M. D., 
the President of the Citizens’ Association. 

“A Sanitarium for persons suffering from 
the effects of alcoholic stimulants and opium 
was opened for the reception of patients, 
on the 18th of June, 1867. Since that 
time 26 persons have been under treatment, 
24 of whom had been addicted to the excessive 
use of alcoholic stimulants, one to the habitual 
indulgence in opium, and one to both opium 
aad whiskey.” 

In 18 of these cases the habit was induced 
by social usages, and in 3, the appetite was 
attributed to physicians’ prescriptions. 

Kight of the above number have been cured, 
and returned to usefulness in life. One of 
these had been a confirmed inebriate for 10 
years. The others, from five to seven years. 

“The improved cases are nine. There are 
seven who do not seem to be permanently bene- 
fitted by the treatment which they have re- 
ceived. ‘'wo havedied.” One of the two had 
been addicted to the use of opium and whisky 
in “ enormous quantities” for 20 years, “so 
that great depression of physical power and a 
corresponding failure of moral susceptibility 
rendered the chances of recovery entirely be- 
yond the reach of human agency.” In the 
other case, the constitution had been shattered 
by previous disease. Among those who are 
numbered with the recovered, there are none 
who cannot be relied on; and there are others 
under treatment who will probably add to this 
list, but as their admission into the Institution 
has been recent, no decision could be reached 
at present. 

The sad accounts which we have recently 
seen in relation to the increase of the habitual 
use of opium in excessive quantities, are con- 
firmed hy Dr. Parrish, in his report. He says: 

“Tt is estimated that there are four hundred 
millions of opium eaters upon the globe, and 
though the practice has been for centuries 


mainly confined to Oriental countries, its 
growth among our own excitement loving and 
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The same advantages are offered to the vic- 
tims of this habit as to persons who are suffer- 
ing from the effects of alcoholic stimulants, 
with equal hopes of success. The report con- 
tinues : 

In the present state of our knowledge upow 
this subject, it is impossible to determine how 
much the duration of the disease has to do 
with recovery. In insanity, the terms ‘ re- 
cent,” “chronic,” and “inearable” are used, 
as indicating the probable advantages to be de- 
rived from hospital treatment. It is claimed 
by authorities on this subject, that seventy per 
cent. of “recent” cases—by which is meant 
those of not more than one year’s standing—are 
curable; while ‘“‘ chronic” cases, or those of 
longer standing than one year, cannot be cured 
in greater proportion than ten or fourteen per 
cent; and the term “incurable” explains it- 
self, 

3ut few drinking people will submit them- 
selves to treatment within the first year. In- 
deed, the habit of inebriety is probably rarely 
established in a single year. The insidious 
advances of the diseased appetite are almost 
imperceptible, and the victim feels himself 
safe, until he realizes, after years have gone by, 
that he is a captive, and must seek deliver- 
ance; but that thirty-two per cent. of cases 
which have existed an average of six years 
each, should yield to suitable treatment in a 
few months, is satisfactory evidence of the 
eurability of drunkenness. The percentage 
will be larger another year, as a fair proportion 
of those marked “‘ improved” will recover in 
time. 

We use the word “cured” in this connec- 
tion as it is used in its application to other 
forms of disease. If a person is discharged as 
cured, from a hospital for insane, there is no 
guarantee that he will never again be overtaken 
with insanity. 

If one is cured of any other disease, as in- 
termittent fever, he is not certain that the same 
infirmity will never come upon him again. 
They are both cured, and if prudent persons, 
they will avoid future exposure to the exciting 
causes of disease. In our list of cured, we have 
not estimated a single case in which there has 
been a relapse, though there are three of our 
patients, not counted thus, who have volutta- 
rily returned to the Sanitarium fora short time, 
either to avoid a threatened relapse, or to be 
recovered from one. And this is a fact in our 
experience that is particularly noteworthy. 
Men who cannot leave their business or their 
families long enough to recover entirely from 
the appetite for drink, when they feel the 
“ passion” céming upon them, and know that 


impulsive people, is alarming to a degree that | without protection they may be overcome, and 


is but little thought of.” 


{run into a debauch, seek the retirement and 
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defence of the Sanitarium for a short time, 
and are thus saved from danger and public re- 
proach. 

In the few cases noted above, the philosophy 
of the whole subject is to be found; what is 
true of them, is true of all who are given to in- 
toxication, either by alcohol or opium. They 
have found themselves overtaken by a fearful 
enemy, and have experienced no dishonor in 
the attempt they have made to find relief in 
our quiet homes for there is really no more 
odium to be attached to a person who goes to 
a Sanitarium to be recovered from the effects 
of intoxicants, than there is to a person who 
goes to Saratoga to be cured of dyspepsia or 
liver complaint, which is the result of excess 
in eating unnecessary or unsuitable food; or to 
one who goes to the sea shore to be relieved of 
nervous prostration induced by excesses of 
other kinds; or to one who is committed to an 
asylum to be relieved of insanity. 

The first step in the recovery of an inebriate, 
is to remove him from the Associations which 
have surrounded him in his daily life, and at 
once to promote his self-respect, by treating 
him, not as a vagabond and off-cast, but as an 
uofortunate brother who is entitled to eonsider- 
ation and sympathy. The next step, is to in- 
spire him with confidence in the efforts that 
are being made for his relief, and thus secure 
his co-operation in the use of means that are 
instituted in his behalf. Haviog secured to 
him personal comforts and sympathy in the 
midst of new and improving surroundings, all 
of which have drawn out the concurrent efforts 
of his own will, he can appropriate successfully 
the medical appliances that are proffered him, 
and be greatly bevefited ; though truth demands 
the avowal of the fact that there are inebriates 
whose moral strength has been so far prostrated 
by excesses, as to render recovery an impossi- 
bility. The transfer of such a class to an in- 
stitution, may guard and defend them from 
hasty destruction, and at the same time be an 
incalculable relief to their families. 

Witbout endowment or State patronage we 
have been unable to do as much as we desired 
to do for a class of persons, who, having spent 
their substance in excesses, and feeling the need 
of retracing their steps, seek assistance under 
our roof. We have, however, in several in- 
stances, given homes for months at a time, to 
such persons, and have the satisfaction of say- 
ing, that in no instance have we had reason to 
regret the award of sucha gratuity. Besides 
this, we have employed persons, who, for years, 
bave been accustomed -to occasional attacks of 
inebriety, and believe that the influence of the 
establi:hment has been favorable to their im- 
provement, and that they might, under differ- 
ent circumstances, have been led into stronger 
temptation, with less power to resist iv. 
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It is due to the inmates and officers of the 
house, that I should refer to the gentlemanly 
and courteous manner which bas uniformly 
marked their intercourse with our family and 
with each other. No formal obligations or 
textual requirements have been exacted, but 
the common tie of mutual respect, based upon 
mutual confidence, has not only kept our house- 
hold from a single unpleasant jar, but has 
united all in a bond of cordial fellowship. 

Relying upon your continued sympathy and 
co-operation, and upon the promised blessing 
of the Good Father and Provider, we will con- 
tinue to labor and hope. 

JosepH Parrisu, President. 


, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Query.—Can the Editors of Friends’ In- 
telligencer inform their readers whether the 
Society of Friends ever bore a testimony 
against music, either vocal or instrumental, 
and in what that testimony consisted. 

A SuBscRIBER. 

In the recent agitation of this question, there 
appears to be a diversity of sentiment in rela- 
tion to it. Several communications expressive 
of this diversity will be presented to our read- 
ers. 


emi at 

Diep, on the morning of the lst day of Second 
month, 1868, at ber residence, near Pylesville, Md., 
after a long and paioful disease, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude, Mary S. Pye, wife of David 
Pyle; a member of Fawn Particular and Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 4th inst., Saran T. Zext, in the 53d 
year of her age; daughter of the late Anthony Zell, 
of Lower Merion, Montgomery Co., Penna. 

——, on the 8th inst., Asa T. Joun, aged 79 years 
and 2 months; a member of Roaring Creek. Month- 
ly and Shamokin Particular Meeting. 

—, on the 19th inst., at the residence of her 
parents, near Salem, N. J., after a short and severe 
illness of scarlet fever, L1nLa Mary, only daughter of 
Edward H. and Hannah P. Bassett, aged nearly nine 

ears. 
R , on the 9th of Second month, in Philadelphia, 
JosepH D, WittiaMs, ic his 62d year. 

——, on the morning of the 20th of Second month, 
at the residence of ber grandfather, Howard Wil- 
liams, Germantown, in her 22d year, ANN WILLIAMS, 
daughter of Henry P. and Annabella W. Lloyd; 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Green street. 

——, on the evenicg of the 19th of Second month, 
after a short illness, Coartes Kateun, in his 62d 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

——, on the 2d of First month, 1868, at his resi- 
dence in Benjaminville, McLean Co., Illinois, Joser# 
Marot, (formerly of Philadelphia,) in the 76th year 
of his age. 

——, on the evening of the 24th inst, Exua J., 
daughter of the late Thos. H. Yardley, M.D. 


 —— 


‘“ Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of soul to its sphere ;” 
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FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

Stated meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 
Third month 7th, 1868, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting Room. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
-—0e 

FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third month 3d, 1868, at 74 o’clock, Lecture 
by Dr. J.*Gissons Hont, illustrated by the Stereop- 
ticon. 





witli 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Third month 6th, 1868, at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Haut, Clerk. 


The first Annual Meeting of the First-day School 
Association of Baltimore, will be held in Lombard 
street Meeting House, Baltimore, on Seventh-day, 
Third mo. 7th, at 7} o’clock, P. M. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend, and 
communications from any unable to be present, will 
be acceptable. It may be remembered that this 
meeting is preparatory to the general Conference to 
be held in Philadelphia in Fifth month next; and it 
is hoped that all schools within the limits of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting will send delegates or reports. 

sccmenniitliipiiatisanannis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 6. 
PRACTICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The tendency of religious worship generally 
among all denominations, is too much toward 
what may be termed ethereal sanctity, in- 
stead of practical goodness in the every day 
affairs of life. There would seem to be a dispo- 
sition in the minds of people under the infla- 
ence of devotional feeling, to soar above the 
realities of life and to practice and indulge in 
arbitrary forms of devotion and speculative the- 
ology, rather than to treat as proper objects of 
religious exercise, things which may have for 
their immediate object the making of men and 
women wiser and better as regards their daily 
conduct. The reason of this may probably be 
found in the fact of there being so large a num- 
ber of persons, and from their position exercis- 
ing so vast an influence, who are interested to 
make religion a mysterious thing. Those who 
make preaching a professional occupation, are 
very naturally inclined to magnify the impor- 
tance of their calling, by imbuing the minds of 
the people with feelings such as have been 
described. Professional ministers may not al- 
ways intend or even be conscious of the ineli- 
nation on their part, by artificial forms and a 
peculiar manner, to make religion a mysterious 
and speculative, instead of a simple and _practi- 
cal thitig; but such is the inevitable tendency 
of a system founded, as Friends believe, on 
Wrong principles. 

It is to be feared that Friends have allowed 
themselves to be warped from the simplicity 
and integrity of their testimonies, by these 
surrounding influences; and it is the purpose 
of this communication to call attention to this 


subject, and endeavor te inculcate the impor” 
tance of practical righteousness over all forms» 
ceremonies, and devotional exercises, which 
tend to make religion a thing above the com- 
mon understandivg. The sermons and pre- 
cepts of Jesus were essentially practical, 
and related so much to every day life as to 
seem common place compared with the lofty 
theological disquisitions that are now sometimes 
heard. A few quotations will serve to illus- 
trate this : . 

“Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

‘“‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause, shall be in danger of judgment.” 

“Agree with thine adversary quickly while 
thou are in the way with him.” 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee, tura not thou 
away.” 

‘« Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Fath- 
er which is in heaven is perfect.” 

“ Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

“ And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considcrest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye.” 

‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

It will be seen from these passages that good 
works, righteousness, avoidance of anger, love 
for enemies, returning good for evil, kindness, 
seeing and correcting our own faults before ac- 
cusing others, doing as we would be done by, 
and other matters relating to every day life, 
were held up by Christ as the most essential 
means of glorifying our Father which is in 
heaven. He was not content however with in- 
culeating practical goodness affirmatively, but 
spoke in the most decided terms ef disappro- 
bation of everything like sanctimoniousness and 
pretension. 

* When thou doest thine alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in 
the synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men.” 

“ When ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of 
asad countenance: for they disfigure their faces 
that they may appear unto men to fast.” 

“Take no thought, saying what shall we 
eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek.”’ 

‘When ye pray, use not vain repetitions as 
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the heathen do; for they think they shall be: 


heard for their much speaking.” 

“* Not every one that sayeth unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

It is not by saying Lord, Lord, and making 
high professions, and trumpeting them to the 
world, nor by any form of pretension that we 
are to worship the Father acceptably, but by do- 
ing his will in m®ekness and simplicity, and his 
will is shown by the previous quotations to 
consist chiefly in our attention to works of 
_ goodness in the common affairs of 

ife. 

In our every day experience of human na- 
ture we learn instinctively to suspect any one 
who undertakes to herald his own virtues, 
abilities, or acquirements, and this is by virtue 
of a law of nature, founded in Divine wisdom, 
which gives the reward only to honest exer- 
tion and true merit, and which makes humil- 
ity a virtue; and nature cannot be cheated. 
True religion consists then in what men and 
women are in their daily lives and intercourse 
with their fellow beings, and not in what they 
may seem or profess to be; and neither does 
it consist in adherence to or belief in particular 
creeds or dogmas. 

. For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His cau’t be wrong whose life is io the right. 

It may be remarked, that it is difficult to sce 
how any one can reflect dispassionately upon 
these things without being convinced of the 
correctness of the view entertained by Friends, 
that the highest source of religious impressions 
is the monitor within, the ever present guar- 
dian of our daily conduct ; and this, while a 
conclusion from, also reflects additional force 
upon, what has before been said as to the prac- 
tical character of true religion. 
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these, however long they may have prevailed, 
or however firmly established, is to set up a 
false standard and endeavor to circumvent the 
wisdom of the Deity. Prosperity can no more 
be attained by our society by lifeless inaction, 
or what is perhaps worse, by the practicing 
and keeping up a routine of mere forms, though 
we adhere to them with geometrical precision, 
and the tenacity of life itself, than a man can 
become either rich, or learned, or skilled in 
any art, without labor and exertion; this law 
is immutable. 

If an impartial observer were to be asked in 
what Quakerism consists, it is to be feared the 
answer would not be very flattering to us. 
Those who are regarded as the more exemplary 
among us, go to meeting twice a week with 
great regularity, and are distinguished in our 
streets by a peculiar dress, but beyond this, 
there is little appertaining to us strictly asa 
religious society that the world sees or hears 
of. We hold views as to the nature and ob- 
jects of religion and religious worship that are 
of great value, tending as they do to the ad- 
vancement of practival righteousness and the 
good of mankind; but even our own members 
very generally know and hear but little of 
them, and the surrounding community of course 
still less. 

It is true that many of the members of our 
society individually, and in the way of associa- 
tions under various names, are actively engaged 
in many good works; but our Society proper 
seems to have become too ethereal to engage, 
except in a limited way and for necessary pur- 
poses, in anything of a worldly nature. Relig- 
ion is not with us a science or professional oc- 
cupation, but, according to our doctrine in its 
purity and simplicity, it is a thing for all, and 
adapted to the capacities of all; no superiority 
of one over another being acknowledged; and 


Most persons will doubtless concede that} it is essential that we keep to the simplicity of 


the general principles before enunciated are 
correct ; but a query will arise as to their ap- 
plication to the subject of the condition and 
prospects of the Society of Friends. If relig- 
ion be the practical thing it would seem, con- 
sidered ratinally and by the light of the pre- 
cepts of Christ, have not Friends got some- 
what off the track by relying too much upon 
forms and professions? and are we not too 
much exalted in our own estimation, endeavor- 
ing to make our high professions pass for works 
of active righteousness, thus vainly attempt- 
ing to cheat Divine wisdom ? 

Every attempt to counterfeit, or substitute 
anything else in the place of genuine righteous- 
ness but recoils on whoever attempts it. The 
law that intrinsic merit shall have its due, is 
inexorable. Mere forms and ceremonial usages 
end observances can be practiced alike by the 
worthy and unworthy, and to depend upon 


our faith, and allow not surrounding influences 
to divert us from it. 

Some of the foregoing criticisms may seem 
harsh, but they are submitted in sincerity, and 
with due deference, and the hope that they may 
lead to profitable reflection. T. H. 8. 


cementless 
LITTLE SINS. 

The Spanish have a proverb “ peccdillos son 
pecados,” peccadilloes, or little sins, are after 
all, sins. A foreign proverb which we might 
profitably naturalize and elect to an important 
office among us. For how often do we forget 
that little sinsare to be regarded, that we are 
accountable for them, that they are our most 
dangerous enemies. One man commits a great 
sin, and though he repent of it, he is denounced 
as a vile criminal ; another goes on committing 
what are called “ little sins,” and never even 
heediug them, much less repenting of them, 
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but he is accounted a respectable man.— Watch- 
man and Reflector. 


Oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REMARKS ON THE WAR SYSTEM. 


I have never yet seen a treatise, written with 
the design to show that war was justified by 
Christianity. This to me is an evidence that 
people generally view it as being indefensible 
on such grounds; then why be reconciled to 
such a system, or manifest indifference on the 
subject? Is it because war inflicts no injury? 
Witness the late civil war, its enormous destruc- 
tion of human life and property, by millions! 
Witness the continual tax and labor to wain- 
tain the system, even in times of peace; and 
this is but a small item of the whole, to say 
nothing of its siufuloess—and still it remains a 
legalized institution. Doubtless a large portion 
of the community deem it a necessary evil ; 
such a conclusion being based on its popularity, 
on its having the legal approval and sanction 
of all nations, and strengthened by the power- 
ful influence of custom. Under these circum- 
stances, many, very many, are indisposed to take 
up tie war subject, and give it a candid, im- 
partial examination on its own merits. They 
do not ask themselves the questions, Is it right? 
Is it just? Is it reasonable? Is it Christian? 
Fairly tried by these tests, it must ever be 
found wantiog—and if wanting in these points, 
so essential in the conduct of man to his fellow 
man, for the promotion of harmony and enjoy- 
ment, as the children of one common Parent— 
is it not time to pause and reflect? Indeed, a 
great point would be gained, if those who are 
not maintaining a faithtul testimony against war 
could be induced candidly to consider the sub- 
ject; in doing this they could hardly fail of 
coming to a right decision in the case, and thus 
discover their individual responsibility for the 
share of support given by them to the barbar- 
ous system. 

Individuals make up communities, and com- 
munities nations. Hence, faithfulness to indi- 
vidual convictions tends to enlighten and reform 
communities, thus preparing for associated la- 
bor and influence in national reform. 

The Society of Fricnds, at its rise, felt 
constrained to bear its testimony against all 
wars, offensive and defensive; this testimony 
hss remained down to the present time a promi 
nent feature in its character. Much has been 
done by the Society and its faithful members to 
enlighten the public mind on this great sub- 
ject; but it is well to recollect that the services 
pertaining to the present have not been per- 
formed by past generations; each generation 
is held responsible for the execution of the 
services of its own day. ‘Then, with the enor- 
mous evil of a war system still resting upon all 

nations, is there not a large field of labor open 
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to every well-wisher of man, both in and out of 
the Society of Friends, on this interesting sub- 
ject ?—a subject embracing such a vast amount 
of good, or evil, according as it is disposed of. 
I believe the present to be an auspicious day 
for the spread of this dignitied testimony against 
war. QO! how many, up and-down in the land, 
would be found bearing it aloft, could they only 
be disabused of the influence of custom; and 
to such as these, those already convinced of the 
unrighteousness of war may, if faithful, be 
truly useful by inciting them to the just wit- 
ness in themselves, a submission to which would 
give a right understanding of the subject, so 
that these in their turn might be instrumental 
in awakening others to a sense of the odiousness 
of man’s becoming the destroyer of his fellow- 
man. 

Now, in reply to the question, “Is war 
right?” we must say, No! unless it is right to 
retaliate injuries, and this being a direct vivla- 
tion of the good rule of doing to others as we 
would that others should do to us, is therefore 
wrong. Howis the justice of a question deter- 
mined by a resort to physical force and the de- 
struction of human life? Does victory in war 
establish the rectitude and justice of a claim? 
Not at all—therefore the unreasonableness of 
war for the settlement of national disputes. It 
seems to me that it would be difficult to devise 
a mode of settling vational disputes more di- 
rectly in conflict with Christianity, because this 
enjoins kindness to all men, the return of good 
for evil; “if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink,” ete. I trust no one 
will pretend to say that the example and pre- 
cepts of the blessed Jesus are not decidedly 
against war. Christianity strikes at its very 
root, and enjoins a subjugation of those pas- 
sions, without which wars must cease. Surely 
a change in the public mind and practice is 
wonderfully needed on this subject; interest, 
morality, and Christianity, imperatively de- 
mand it. 

Who would not rejoice if measures were es- 
tablished, on moral and Christian principles, 
for the adjustment by arbitration of all such 
controversies as nations could not settle between 
themselves. Truly, this would be a reform of 
vast magnitude; but not so great but that it is 
susceptible of accomplishment, if the people 
choose to have it so, and are willing to apply 
the means necessary for bringing it about. 

The following lines of the poet very fitly ap- 
ply to the war-system : 

Vice is a monster of sueh frightfal mein, 

That to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Have we not embraced this monster, war, 
long enough? Have not the millions expended 

in support of a military system for centuries 
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proved insufficient to secure a permanent peace? 
Has the enormous sacrifice of human life on 
the field of battle proved any security against 
further like demands, so long as preparaticns 
for war coutinue? We are compelled to say, 
No! Then why continue such a system, as if 
man was designed to be a tormenter and mur- 
derer of bis fellow-man; for truly is not war a 
legalized murder on the most extended scale? 
Not many years since it was popular among 
many, especially in the sluve States, to fight 
duels, it being there no violation of law; on 
this subject some reformation has taken place ; 
the combatants now make themselves liable to 
punishment, and their conduct is despised as 
degrading and barbarous, entirely anbecoming 
good citizenship. This improvement should 
prompt to renewed earnest efforts for the ex- 
tinction of the war-system. Success in the one 
case gives promise of success in the other, if we 
only apply the appropriate labor. D. Irisu. 


Dutchess Co., N. Y., 1st mo. 80th, 1863. 


See toit that we keep up a constant acquaint- 
ance and communion with God, converse with 
Him daily, and keep up stated times for calling 
upon Him, that so, when trouble comes, it may 
find the wheels of prayer a going.—M. Henry. 


—____—-—~0r 
For Friends’ Ivtelligencer. 
DISAPPOINTED. 


“ Heights we’ve sought, we’ve failed to climb, 

Fruits we’ve tailed to gather.” 

Ab! how often re-resolving, 
We our sandals bind anew, 

For a time press on with vigor, 
Keeping still the goal in view. 

“ Onward !” “onward!” still our watchword, 
Though our feet oft weary grow, 

As we journey iu the thorn-path, 
Where no fragrant flowers blow. 


Till, at length, we reach the mountain, 
Up whose side our pathway lies; 
Find that we must gain the summit, 
If we would obtain the prize. 
At the sight dismayed, and weary 
With the rough, tbe tedious way, 
At the mountain’s foot we linger— 
Casg our pilgrim-staff away. 


Many a vineyard we have planted, 
Tended in the early day— 

But grown weary, have neglected, 
Fainting ’neath the noon-tide ray, 

And the tendrils lacking training, 
’Round the trellis fail to twine ; 

And the canker-worm unheeded, 
Feeds upon our beauteous vine. 


For ourselves, we hew out cisterns 
Broken, that no water hold, 

And because no fountain gushes, 
Murmur, like the race of old; 

Who, forgetting Elim’s palm-trees, 
And the wondrous path they'd trod, 

Murmured when they came to Horeb, 
To the fearful Mount of God. 


Longing like the Syrian leper, 

Some “great thing” to do or dare,— 
In some higher, holier mission 

Gladly would we have u share. 
Rather would we join the reapers, 

As the golden sheaves they bind, 
Than alone the seed to scatter 

In the humble field assigned. 
O’er our selfish sorrows brooding 

Go we, weeping, on our way ; 
In the darknese blindly groping, 

See no promise of the day. 
Vaiply wishing—weakly yielding— 

Oft we leave the path of Right— 
Thus we fail the fruit to gather, 

Fail to climb the mountain-height. 

A. EP. 


init nce Nani 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“YE DID IT UNTO ME.” 
Is there no good that thou canst do? 
Hast thou no power to bless? 
Is there no aching, burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press? 


Our Lord bas brethren here below, 
The poor and the despised, 

In them He may be clothed and fed, 
But ALL, give ALL to Christ. 


Go, enter thou yon humble home, 
With.aid and love, for him 

Who there a friendless stranger lies, 
Whose eye with want is dim. 

Go to that poor neglected child; 
Pérbaps thou’lt to him give 

Peace, from the bosom of thy God, 
And one more soul may live. 

Offer a kind supporting arm 
To him oppressed with grief; 

With words of high sustuining hope, 
Go thou and give relief. 


But, for Crrist’s sake, thine alms impart, 
“For Tsou hast taught us, Lord, 

If given for the Saviour’s sake, 
They lose not their reward.” 


Thy face, with reverence and with fear 
We, in thy needy see; 

Whate’er we give of great or small, 
We but give back to Thee. 


AN ICE CAVE. 

Nearly all the ice used on the Pacific coast 
is obtained from a never failing ice cave in the 
northern part of Oregon. This remarkable sub- 
terranean cavern, where the ice remains in a 
perfect state the year round, is situated ona 
stream known as the white Salmon, which 
empties into the Columbia river, on the Wash- 
ington territory side, about thirty miles below 
the Dulles. The entrance to this icy chamber 
is near the base of Mount Adams, which stands 
twenty miles from the Columbia, and whose 
melting snows constitute the water of the 
White Salmon. 

The dimensions of this cave are vast, extend- 
ing many miles under the snowy mountain, and 
the scenery is supremely grand. The ice is 
found in columns formed by water falling from 
above and cougealing as it falls. These col- 
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umns are cut out in blocks and conveyed on 
pack animals to the Columbia river, and from 


thence are shipped to all the. markets on the 
coast.—N. American. : 


~~ -)8e 


THE LAST OF THE OLD BRITISH PARLIAMENTS. 


Within the last week (on the 14th instant) 
has opened the last session of the English 
Parliament of the ancient class. Hor a thou- 
sand years, liberty has gradually evolved it- 
self in Great Britian, through the free discus- 
sions of Parliament, a term formed, as Coke 
says, from parlare la mente, ‘to speak judic- 
iously the mind.” By slow degrees, and after 
many and fierce contests, an amount of freedom 
has grown out of these Parliamentary debates 
which has become the basis of the practical 
liberties which Englishmen enjoy iu measure, 
but which in these United States we have car- 
ried out so much more consistently. So far, 
classes only, and not the people as a body, 
have been fairly represented in the British 
Parliament; and this is to be the last meeting 
under the old regime. In 1869, a House of 
Commons chosen by much larger masses of the 
people themselves, will, for the first time, meet 
in the Halls of Westminister. 

The real foundations of the liberty which has 
thus been the slow growth of ages can only be 
very imperfectly traced now in spite of all the 
labor that has been bestowed upon the investi- 
gation. In England, there has been a sort of 
general council held from time immemorial, 
uoder the several names of great council, great 
meeting, witnagemote, or meeting of the wise 
men. Courts of this kind were held under the 
several kingdoms of the heptarchy. After the 
union of these, King Alfred, it has been said, 
ordained such a meeting twice a year. When 
a king was popular and strong he paid but lit- 
tle heed to any Parliament. Yet in Edward 
III.’s time, an act of Parliament made in the 
reign of the Conqueior was pleaded in Court, 
and allowed. But from the days of King John 
and the great charter forced from that king by 
the Barons, parliamentary rights and liberties 
have been explicitly established, and there are 
still extant writs to summon knights, burgesses 
and citizens to Parliament as far back as 1266. 

But at that time, and for long after, the 
House of Commons was in fact only a court, 
registering the assent of the deputies to the 
taxes, and it was only by refusing to vote the 
supplies until their wishes in regard to all 
other laws were complied with, that the liber- 
ties of the nation were enlarged. When the 
king became poor and wanted to tax the pev- 
ple for money, he became full of explanations 
and conciliation. But when the government 
was in funds, liberty suffered. Even to this 
day, if the two Houses of Lords and Commons 
differ on a bill, and a conference is held of 





committees, the Lords sit covered while the 
conmoners stand bare-headed, and discuss the 
bill. These discussions used to take place in 
the Painted Chamber for centuries. By de- 
grees, the power of the purse has made the 
House of Commons the ruling power in the 
State. But the question of late years has 
been, whether the people or only the wealthy 
and selected few shall be represented in the 
House of Commons. The last reform bill has 
peetty well settled that question, and next year 
the House of Commons will, to a larger exten 
than ever, represent the masses. 

The last session of the old-fashioned house 
commenced on the evening of the 13th, and it 
is clear all parties are anxious to prepare for 
the coming change. The condition of Ireland 
will be thoroughly discussed, and the Church 
of England, which hardly numbers more than 
a fifth of the population of Ireland, will prob- 
ably be no longer allowed to claim tithes from 
the other four fifths as heretofore. The min- 
isters seem disposed to allow all proposed re- 
forms in-auticipation of the coming change, and 
all that the present Parliament refuses to grant 
will be carried over in expectation of a more 
radical sway next year. This is the last ses- 
sion of an old British Parliament. Henceforth 
England will be governed by a Legislature 
far more advanced and representatives of the 
whole people, like our National and State 
Legislatures.— Philada. Ledyer. 





THE SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS. 
(Concluded from page 816.) 

Mr. Lin Sing made some remark to Mr. Ah 
Pong as I passed, which, not being familiar 
with broken China, I did not comprehend. 
Messrs. Ah See, Ah Yew, Ab Hee and others 
took up the muttered strain as we went along. 
Perhaps it was to the effect that the lineal de- 
scendents of the sun, moon and stars were at 
that particular moment passing through that 
hole in the ground shorn of the beams to 
which their illustrious parentage legitimately 
entitled them. At any rate, we were not sorry 
to come out of eclipse. After walking through 
the next tunnel we mounted our ‘horses, but 
found that the grading soon came to an end. 

We followed the line around on the natural 
surface, scrambling through brush, pitching into 
and out of gullies, and seeing as much of the coun- 
try as could be seen under such embarrassing 
circumstances. Fortunately the surface bere is 
much gentler in slope, and covered with more 
soil than the canons on the other side of the 
summit. It has been a volcanic region, and 
abounds in such rocks and soil as might be ex- 
pected in such a locality. 

The excavations are frequently through lava, 
some of it honeycombed, some solid, and of the 
color of the lava cameos we get from Italy 
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The topography of this part of the route is 
simple. Two long canons, nearly parallel, 
empty from the south, one into Douner Lake, 
the other into the outlet of the lake which runs 
east into the Truckee. The line of the road is 
thrown into these canons in two great loops, so 
fitted to the ground that little excavation or em- 
bankwent is necessary, except where the sharp 
promontories looking on the lake are rounded. 
We rode around the concave of the first loop, 
but took advanfage of a gap (so my guides 
said) to cross over the mountain and save pass- 
ing over the curve and through the tunnel by 
which the road comes into the second canon. 

From the way in which we went up and up 
into the hills, and after riding for an indefinite 
period in the woods and bushes, finally came 
down a side hill so steep that the rider had a 
strong tendency to pitch over his horse’s head. 
I am sceptical about the saving of distance. 
I am unable to see how a hoop is made any 
shorter by setting it up edgewise. On the 
second loop we found more work completed, 
and after riding several miles came to the high 
bridge crossing the outlet of Douver Lake. 
There we descended into the depths again and 
zig zagged our way up the other side, where we 
found a bevy of Chinamen prying at the lava 
rocks which had been thrown out by the blast. 
The Celestials were using some profanity, I 
fear ; for that portion of the English language 
which consists of expletives more vigorous than 
polite, is amongst their earliest acquisitions. 
This is not owing so much to any special 
depravity in the Celestial mind, as to the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons put over the workmen 
make free use of curses, as in fact nearly every- 
body does, in this country. 

These Chinese, however, are model opera- 
tives. Their industry is wonderful, and they 
are frugal and orderly. hey get a dollar a day 
and board themselves, and can be worked eleven 
hours a day, and seveon days in a week if neces- 
sary. Five hundred dollars is a fortune to 
them in their own country ; and they sometimes 
return there, after laying up that amount. 
They are invaluable to the railroad company 
and to this region generally, where cheap labor 
is so scarce, and yet so necessary. 

Fifteen miles from the summit Brought us to 
Truckee river, where there is a town or station 
called Coburn’s. From this point for nineteen 
miles the track is laid to Truckee Canon. Hav- 
ing sent down the road for the locomotive, we 
had to wait some time. About 4 o’clock it ar- 
rived, and mounting on the tendef we backed 
down to tunnel No. 15, where we hooked on to 
the platform cars, and brought the workmen 
back to their camps. 

The Central Pacific has conquered its worst 
obstacles, while the Union Pacific has been hur- 
rying over the plains to reach its heavy work. 


INTELUIGENCER. 


Henceforth, if properly pushed, the former will 
make rapid progress. In a few weeks, if the 
weather is favorable,one hundred and thirty. 
eight miles of track will be laid; and forty mileg 
more may be finished during the winter. Be- 
yond that, progress will be limited only by the © 
number of men employed. There is a race be- 
tween the roads for Salt Lake, and I join in the 
Irish wish that they will both reach it first. The 
Central Pacific even sets its stakes at l’ort Brid. 
ger; but it is to be hcped the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains will not hinder so jong as that 
of the Sierras. This Pacific coast sadly needs 
the railroad, and with all its natural charms, 
will languish until it is completed. M. T. T, 


ITEMS. 

Prof. Wickersham, Superintendent of Common. © 
Schools in Pennsylvania, urges upon the Legislature © 
the adoption of a system whereby the Colleges of 4 
the State may receive aid from the public treasury, | 
He proposes that colleges possessing, as a minimum, © 
accommodations for two hundred studen’s, a library © 
of three thousand volumes, apparatus worth three — 
thousand dollars, a President and four Professors, @ © 
full College course, and an income of five thousand ~ 
dollars, receive from the State an annuity of three 
thousand dollars, on condition of granting free tuie — 
tion to one scholar from a free school for every fifty 
dollars. Of twelve Pennsylvania colleges, only 
eight report an income reaching five thousand dole 
lars. 

BayarpD Taytor and family it is said have nar 
rowly escaped death from a land slide at Naples, 
which destroyed a large number of houses. B, 
Taylor happened to be absent at the time. Eighty 
persons lost their lives. The falling in of the moun- — 
tain is attributed to the disturbed state of Vesuvius, ~ 

Rall EXPANSION.—The expansion of the rails on& © 
railroad, 500 miles long, amounts in a hot summers 
day to nearly a quarter of a mile from the extreme 
contraction in winter. Of course this expansion ig ” 
all taken up by the joints.—Amer. Artisan. 

THE CHEMICAL Toys called Pharaoh’s serpents.en- — 
joyed but brief popularity, on account of the poise 
onous nature of the materials from which they were — 
formed. According to a Paris chemist, a harmless — 
variety of this toy may be manufactured by usin 
the black liquor resulting from the purification 0 
coal oil and sniphuric acid, and treating it with 
fuming nitric acid. The dark colored resinous mate 
ter which swims on the surface of the mixture is to | 
be collected, washed and dried, when it forms a 
yellowish brown mass, baving about the consistency © 
of sulphur which has been melted and poured into 
water. When this mass is ignited, it undergoes a 
wonderful increase in bulk, so that a cylinder one” 
inch long will make a snake about four feet in 
length. J 

THE RESISTLESS POWER Of frozen water is illustra- | 
ted in a lecture on heat and cold, delivered by Pro- | 
fessor. Tyndall before the Royal Institution of Great — 
Britain. Among his experiments, an ordina 
bombshell was filled with water, securely plugged) © 
and then placed in a bucket filled with pounded ice © 
and salt to freeze it. In about half an hour the — 
bombshell was burst into fragments by the freezing 
of the confined water. 

At the University of Zurich, Switzerland, it is ree | 
ported that recently a Russian lady received the de- 
gree and diploma of Medicai Doctor. 








